TALES FROM CASCADE KENNELS 
OR 

AIN’T LIFE A BITCH! 



CHAPTER 1 


A Cascade isn’t always a Waterfall 


Sometimes they would ask us why we called it Cascade Kennels. 

“It’s got a nice ring to it,” they would say, “but there’s no waterfall here, and the river 
is so slow, you can barely see it move. So why do you call it Cascade Kennels?” 

“Well, that goes back to the first time we saw the place.” I would answer. “It’s a 
long story, but if you must know, here’s how it happened.” 


“We could always breed dogs, you know!” said Julie, brightly and perhaps 
hopefully, looking up at the old stone farm house with more than a hint of longing. 

“Breed dogs!” I echoed, more in amazement than approval. “I know even less about 
breeding dogs than I do about fanning. And you kn ow how much that is. I’m a townie. You’re the 
farmer’s daughter!” 

“But you’re a doctor, aren’t you?” she persisted. “Or at least you once were. Weren’t you? 
And you like dogs. Don’t you? And you even like breeding, don’t you?” she added with a wanton 
smile. When Julie persists I take notice, but I could see where this was going and I didn’t like it too 
much. 

“Sure I’m a doctor,” I said. “A doctor, not a vet, and I don’t even practice medicine anymore. 
I’m a University Prof. In engineering, not medicine. I don’t know how to take a dog’s pulse, or even 
find his heart with a stethoscope, far less perform the intimate gynecological assaults required to 
procure puppies.” 

“You don’t procure the puppies”, she said, knowing she had won a point. “The dog does, or 
rather the bitch does, if you’ll forgive the expression.” 

I continued to look up at the house, without saying another word. I knew this wasn’t the time. 
We had come here with the real estate agent who, sensing he didn’t have an immediate sale, or 
maybe any kind of sale, had left us on some other important business, and seeing we had camping 
equipment said: 
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“You can camp here if you like” 

There are two clearly different types of old farm houses in south-western Ontario, each built 
in the mid-nineteenth century, each square and substantial, designed to combat blizzard winds and 
heavy snow, but one solid and hard-looking, emblematic of the Scottish stonemasons who designed 
and built it, and the other, just as strong but certainly more decorative around the doors, windows, 
and roof lines, in keeping with the architectural culture of the Italian builders who also plied their 
trade around the same time. In fact, it would seem that each group went around the countryside in 
teams of two, seeking contracts from local farmers, cutting and shaping by hand the huge logs that 
served as structural support, some of them as much as twelve to fifteen inches square and twenty feet 
long, squaring, facing, and finally placing with primitive lifting devices the massive stone blocks 
that fonned the walls. 

The house we were looking at was obviously one of Scottish extraction, square, rugged, 
perhaps you might even say cold-looking, but a gem of its class, big square ashlars on the corners, 
stone walls smooth and perfect, cornices and all junctions neatly pointed, windows and doors free of 
fripperies and flounces, as though some Presbyterian ancestors might have held up a warning hand 
daring any God-fearing mason to make something look decadent or even pretty. On the other hand 
its very austerity fitted in well with the Old Order Mennonite ambiance that surrounded it. 

I looked at the house again, standing as it did on twenty-five acres on top of a slight rise that 
allowed you to see the entire country for 10 miles around, but which also allowed snow to blow in, 
all the way it seemed, from Manitoba or points west. 

“We can’t live in an old fann house!” I said. “Just the two of us? Look at these barns and 
sheds and things! What are we going to do with them?” 

“Well, we could make that long low one into a kennel,” said Julie. “You know. To keep the 
dogs in. Just look! Look at Laska and Scamper. They could live there, couldn’t they?” 

I looked at Laska and Scamper as they raced around the grass, stopping to sniff at the 
impossible new smells and to yelp at some as yet unrecognized mouse or even rabbit. Laska, the 
unlikely malamute Labrador cross who had come with us all the way from New Mexico, and whose 
greatest joy in life was finding the ball or rock you had thrown into the wildest thicket and bringing 
it back to you, but who wouldn’t heel and wouldn’t come when she was called. And Scamper the 
impossible beagle who managed to resist any attempt to make him do anything. In fact I don’t think 
beagles can be trained to do anything at all except hunt in a pack. 
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“We can’t breed dogs!” I reiterated. “We can’t even properly train the ones we’ve got! 
How are we going to manage a whole pack of them!” 

“Well, if we can’t breed them, maybe we can board them,” said Julie, a little more 
persuasively. “Like we do when we go on vacation. Surely that’s not so much of a problem, is it? 
Can’t you see them, all different kinds, all barking and wagging their tails?” 

I could. And that deterred me still farther. But the thought had some faint merit. It might be 
good to live out in the country with fresh air smells reeking slightly of cow or pig, feeling like a 
country squire with a few dogs at heel, rather than sitting in an office in the University or even in a 
laboratory or lecture room, away from committees and in-house politics, away from the conflicting 
demands of students and research grants. Or maybe it might be possible to combine both somehow. 
I looked at the house again. It seemed cold and forbidding. I looked at the date carved into a massive 
stone block away up near the eaves. 1862! Could people really have lived there more than 150 years ago in 
comfort and happiness? Could we really live here now, bereft of the sophisticated luxuries of suburban 
living, twenty miles from the libraries, theaters, art galleries, and even movies that made our lives so 
complete? Could we live herewith uncertain electricity, no city water, no sewage system, no gas piped to the 
furnace, no municipal roads, no mail or newspapers to the door, and God knows what else? And what about 
winter? What about blizzards and 6 feet of snow blocking 500 feet of driveway, or lane, as they call it in the 
country? Could we live with that? Could we even survive? My resolve hardened. You can’t buy an old farm 
house just because you like dogs. 

“We can’t do it!”, I said, trying to be decisive, but even as I said it I had a feeling that it might just be 
possible, that the romance of living in an old fann house in 25 acres of open country might just balance all 
the disadvantages that seemed to be flooding into my head. And anyway, if Julie wanted it there wasn’t very 
much I could do. 

“Let’s think about it,” I said, still trying to put off the final commitment. I don’t like making 
commitments to the unknown. 

“Yeah, let’s do that!” she said eagerly, knowing very well what the probable outcome would be. 
“Well, we can go inside again and have another look,” I said, hoping faintly that we might find 
something there that would make it impossible to go any further. 

We climbed the steps to the small deck on the front of the house, a stone deck overhung by a 
wooden canopy. Struck by a romantic twinge I could just see the old family of 150 years ago sitting there 
on a summer evening looking out at the growing corn, Opa with his pipe, and Oma with her knitting. 
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They’d come from Alsace we learned much later, German refugees escaping the perennial battles 
between France and Germany that plagued Europe in the 19 th century and beyond, not Mennonites as 
were their new neighbors, but good old fashioned Lutherans who believed in the old German proverb, 
“Work, work, and build your house”. And that they did. This solid stone house, and a great wooden bam 
that, from the inside, with its gigantic wooden beams and high gabled roof looked like a primitive 
European cathedral. 

Unequivocally square on the outside, the house was equally square on the inside, with the 
front door opening on to a corridor which in turn opened on to four square rooms - a big old farm 
kitchen, and three others which would eventually become a living room, a dining room, and, in 
true Victorian style, a “parlor”, all interconnected so that you could walk from one to the other all 
the way round. 

Leading from the hall, also, was a very steep staircase to the four upstairs bedrooms, and the one 

concession the previous owner had made by providing a washroom to serve them. Leading from 
the kitchen was still another staircase down to the old stone cellar which, in its dingy murkiness, 
had a disturbing resemblance to a medieval dungeon. 

Uneasily we moved down the staircase to the cobbled brick floor of the cellar, a floor which was 
cunningly designed so that if the cellar should get flooded through the floor, which it did regularly, the 
water could leak back out through the cobbles into a field-tile system developed by some long ago 
engineer, a system which we only discovered years later when it got blocked up. Something akin to the 
British housebuilders of 100 years ago who always put the water pipes outside the main house walls so 
that if they got frozen they could easily be fixed. 

“What on earth is that?” said Julie, looking around and pointing in apprehension to a steel 
monster in the middle of the cellar floor with its octopus-like tentacles reaching out in all directions. 

“I don’t know,” I replied doubtfully, in equal apprehension, “but I’m afraid it might be a coal 
furnace.” 

“You mean, for heating the house?” she said, aghast. 

“Yeah, I think so.” 

We looked at it in dismay. I had visions of standing down there in the middle of a blizzard, shovel 
in hand, sooty and sweaty, trying to feed the unrelenting appetite of a blazing furnace, like the old 
pictures of stokers in the coal burning ships of a century or more ago. 
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“We can’t do this!” I said, this time with more resolve. “I’m not going to come down here in the 
middle of the night to shove coal into this thing’s maw!” 

“But, we could change it, you know,” she said, sweetly, her apprehension beginning to diminish. 
“We could replace it with an oil furnace - or something,” she added weakly. 

“Yeah, sure.” I said, the lack of conviction manifest in my voice. “But let’s get out of this 
dungeon right now! It gives me the willies!” 

Back in civilization again I looked around. There was still another door leading out of the kitchen. 
In fact, two doors. I opened the first one and stepped into another square room. I almost gasped in 
amazement as I took in what had once been a log cabin patched on to the side of the stone house, the 
original log cabin, I found out later, in which the immigrants had settled in what at the time was still 
Indian land. The logs were still visible on one wall, chinked with old white plaster, although the others 
had been covered with decorative plywood except where a somewhat incongruous window looked out 
towards the setting sun. The log house, in fact had been made into what they used to call a summer 
kitchen and incorporated into what was now a complete set of outhousing, including the summer kitchen, 
a laundry utility room and even a small washroom. 

“Look!” said Julie as we opened the second door, which led into the laundry utility room. “We 
could put in a washer, and a dryer, and a freezer, and - and - a work bench and tool storage place,” she 
added, looking at me expectantly. 

“Yeah, I guess we could,” I said, enthusiasm waning still further. “We might even be able to get 
some hot water some time.” 

“Let’s go upstairs.” I added, hoping to find the ultimate deterrent. 

Clearly the stairs were old, maybe even original, but they were covered in patterned green 
linoleum which spread out over the entire four rooms and bathroom which occupied the upstairs. 

“Oh, we’ll have to do something about this,” said Julie, rubbing her foot over the linoleum, “but, 
you know, when it’s covered in carpet it’ll look very different. Won’t it?” she added doubtfully. I nodded, 
dutifully. 

“Why don’t we bring the camp stuff in and camp here?” she went on. “You know! Camp out for 
the night. The man said we could. And it might be fun! And don’t forget the bottle!” 

Some idea of fun. I thought. But I looked out of the window. It was certainly getting dark. And we 
did have everything we needed. 

“Go on,” she said. “You bring the stuff in and I’ll scratch something up on the camp stove”. 
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“All right,” I agreed reluctantly. “But remember, this is probably the only night we’ll ever stay 

here!” 

But, actually. It did turn out to be fun. Kind of luxurious camping. We drank the wine, we ate the 
hamburgers, and we laughed a lot at the ridiculousness of the whole idea until eventually we began to 
look forward to going to bed . After all, the sleeping bags could be joined together! 

“OK, A said Julie, after the laughter had died. ALet=s go upstairs again and see how hard that 
linoleum is going to be.” 

“Yeah, but we’ll need to get the dogs in.” I agreed, forgetting during the excitement that they were 
still outside. “You get Scamper. He’ll come in if he thinks there might be dinner. But Laska’s another 
matter. She’ll roam the range all night, if she can get away with it. She hasn’t stopped for anything. I don’t 
think she has even stopped to pee! I’ll see if I can get her.” 

Now, there is no doubt that Laska was different. She did not belong in the lexicon of well-bred 
dogs. In fact, there’s no doubt that Laska was an unusual dog to find in the middle of the New Mexican 
desert. Well, we didn’t exactly find her. She was kind of thrust on our collective lap at less than a week 
old. In fact, all we know about her is that her mother was a somewhat promiscuous pure bred Alaskan 
malamute whose owners brought her by air all the way from Alaska to Albuquerque for some bizarre 
purpose that we never found out. But not only was she obviously promiscuous but she was also untrained 
and her owners were careless, since one day, some five days after giving birth to a litter of pups, she ran in 
front of a car and paid the ultimate price, leaving the litter behind. 

A few days later we received a panic stricken call from the owners saying please can you look after 
a puppy, we’ve got six of them and we don=t know how to manage. Suckers for dogs, as everyone knew, 
we said OK, and one day later this tiny black pup was, as I said, thrust on our collective and somewhat 
unwilling lap. And since her mother was an Alaskan malamute called Siska, the name Laska came very 
easily to her puppy. But in no way did she look like an Alaskan malamute, far less a pure bred. In fact she 
was very obviously a black Labrador. And went on to prove it as she grew up. It’s funny, the Labrador 
genes must be very strong, for every time you get a misalliance between some purebred aristocratic dog 
and a Labrador the result is very clearly a Labrador type, regardless of the mother’s origins. And Laska was 
no exception, Labrador by appearance, and retriever par excellence. No one ever knew a dog that could 
retrieve like Laska - rocks, sticks, balls, anything she could get in her willing mouth. You could throw a 
stick into the wildest bush, and fifteen minutes later out would come Laska with her tail triumphantly 
wagging and the same stick in her mouth. But balls were her forte. She would jump and catch one in 
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mid-air, catch one as it bounced off a wall, and having caught it she would run back and toss it to you with 
a jerk of her head and a wag of her tail. And her greatest game, in fact, was to run to the top of the stairs let 
the ball go bounce, bounce, bounce all the way down and race down to catch it at the bottom. However, 
although she was good tempered and affectionate, there was still a wild streak in her. She was not naturally 
a house dog. There was nothing she liked better than running free in the open air, and since this was really 
her first experience of freedom without streets and houses and gardens, or even parks, I knew there would 
be some difficulty in getting her to come in. 

However, I went to the back door and I called. I went round to the front door and called again. I 
could see her running in the distance, long loping strides that I couldn’t possibly match. But eventually, as 
the darkness began to settle in, we caught up with each other. I collared her, took her into the house and let 
her go. She dashed upstairs to join Julie who had set up the lamp and the mattresses and the sleeping bags. 

We climbed eagerly into the conjoined sleeping bag. Scamper remained quietly downstairs, 
exhausted by the excitement of the day. But not Laska. She would not settle. She walked around, panting, 
whining a little, not at all at home. 

“She wants to get back in the chase,” said Julie. 

“Well, she’s not going to!” I said, still thinking of the sleeping bag. “Sit, Laska!” I continued, in 
my best command voice. 

She stopped her prancing for a moment and looked at me, almost appealingly. 

“Sit!” I said again, even more strongly. She didn’t even stop to look at me this time. 

I stretched out of the bag and picked up a piece of newspaper. 

“Sit!” I repeated, and tapped her backside with the paper. She looked at me again, with even more 
appeal, squatting halfway down, apparently unable to get any further. And then she started to pee. She peed 
and she peed, half a minute, one minute, Lord knows how long! It formed a puddle on the linoleum floor, 
and since the floor was no longer as level as it was 150 years earlier, or perhaps it never was, the flow 
started to trickle towards the door. Through the door to the top of the stairs, and then down and down, in a 
dribbling cascade, splat, split, splot, until it fonned a new pool at the bottom. Satisfied at last, Laska lay 
down comfortably and fell sound asleep. Julie and I looked at each other and started to laugh. We laughed 
and we laughed until we could laugh no more. 

“Poor Laska!” we said. She wagged her tail. 

And that’s how Cascade Kennels got its name. 
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